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THE  ARTS  COURSE 
AND  YOUR  CAREER 

Some  Questions  this  Booklet  Deals  with: 

What  is  my  problem? 

How  shall  I  finance  my  education? 

What  course  shall  I  choose? 

Does  it  matter  to  Canada  what  course  I  take? 

How  can  an  Arts  course  help  in  my  career? 

Does  a  business  man  profit  from  the  Arts  course? 

What  is  the  value  of  an  Arts  course  in  the  profes-     1 
sions?  I 

Is  Arts  or  Science  more  needed  today?  1 

What  does  a  well-known  Naval  scientist  say  about 
that?  j 

Where  can  I  write  for  advice  on  the  educational 
requirements  for  my  career?  < 


FOREWORD 

The  people  who  are  asking  you  to  read  this  pamphlet 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  education  of  youth, 
believing  that  it  is  a  worthy  and  important  form  of  ser- 
vice to  the  nation.  They  have  not  written  it  to  sell  you 
something  by  high  pressure  salesmanship.  But  they 
are  convinced  that  the  use  which  you  make  of  the  next 
few  years  is  a  matter  of  very  great  im,portance,  not 
only  to  you  personally,  hut  to  your  country  and  to  the 
world. 


WHERE    DO    I    GO    FROM    HERE? 

This  is  the  question  asked  every  spring,  all  across 
Canada,  by  thousands  of  young  people  like  you,  about 
to  end  their  high  school  days.  This  time  you  are  asking 
it,  and  you  want  to  find  the  right  answer.  You  must 
find  it.     So  much  depends  upon  your  decision! 

What  follows  will  help  you  to  decide. 


I.     THE  PROBLEM  1 

Your  problem  is  this:      Shall  I  continue  my  educa-    i 
tion  or  get  a  job  at  once?  i 

Even  in  peace  time  many  high  school  students  are  j 
anxious  to  leave  school  and  begin  to  earn  a  living.  In  ! 
time  of  war  this  desire  is  increased.  Your  own  needs, 
and  the  challenge  of  the  country's  needs,  make  it  harder  i 
than  ever  to  resist.  And  to  go  on  active  service  or  to  I 
work  is  to  enter  a  great  school, — the  school  of  life!  If  J 
you  decide  that  way,  we  wish  you  well  and  hope  that  'J 
you  will  learn  all  the  great  lessons  in  that  school.  £ 

But   before   you   make   this   all-important   decision, 
ask  yourself  one  vital  question:      Must  I  now  give  my- 
self to  forms  of  service  which  almost  anybody  can  do,   <; 
or  should  I  prepare  myself  for  kinds  of  service  which   ; 
only  the  few  can  discharge  for  society? 

Be  sure  to  consider  this:     Any  person  of  better  than 
average   intelligence   ought   to   follow   a   course   which   \ 
luill  enable  him  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
talents.     Such  a  person  should  not  too  easily  give  up   <' 
some  form  of  higher  education.     If  you  are  among  these,  - 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  Canada  to  go  on  with   tj 
your  education.     Don't  let  anything  short  of  a  higher, 
unselfish  duty  prevent  you  from  doing  so. 

II.     FINANCING  YOUR  EDUCATION 

You  may  say  that  there  are  serious  financial  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  your  university  education.  But  those 
difficulties  can  be  overcome.  Canadian  society  holds 
out  many  helping  hands  to  those  who  have  intellectual 
gifts  and  lack  the  economic  means  to  develop  them. 
Loans,  bursaries,  scholarships  and  opportunities  for  part 
time  employment  are  available.  If  money  is  your  dif- 
ficulty, are  you  sure  you  have  lookfed  fully  enough  into 
these  possibilities?  Today,  just  as  in  your  grandfather's 
day,  those  who  have  brains  enough  to  justify  them  can 
gain  a  higher  education,  if  they  are  determined  to  get 
it. 


III.     CHOICE  OF  A  COURSE  IN 
UNIVERSITY 

To  gain  the  means  for  higher  education  is  a  far  less 
difficult  problem  than  to  decide  which  branch  of  higher 
education  you  will  follow.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
"I  am  going  on  to  University."  The  modern  University 
is  necessarily  a  very  complicated  system.  There  are 
today  so  many  branches  of  knowledge,  so  many  higher 
skills,  that  one  must  pick  and  choose  between  them. 

In  the  main,  there  are  two  major  types  of  higher 
education.  There  is  pure  learning  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Here  knowledge  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  or  wisdom  which  may  be 
distilled  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  applied 
or  practical  learning.  Here  the  objective  is  high  pro- 
ficiency in  the  practice  of  all  the  great  professions  and 
vocations.  Your  first  choice  must  be  between  them, 
though  of  course  to  choose  Arts  and  Science  will  not 
prevent  you  from  going  on  to  the  other. 

To  make  that  choice  intelligently  you  must  bear 
one  thing  in  mind.  Progress  in  the  professional  and 
vocational  skills  depends  directly  on  progress  in  pure 
learning.  If  the  physicist,  chemist  and  biologist  do  not 
work  in  their  laboratories  at  the  problems  of  pure 
science,  the  engineer,  doctor,  industrialist  and  farmer 
will  make  little  progress.  If  the  scholar  does  not  pur- 
sue his  researches  into  literature,  philosophy,  and  all 
the  social  sciences,  the  lawyer,  teacher,  preacher,  banker 
and  the  legislator  will  not  do  as  good  a  job  at  building 
up  a  great  civilization  in  Canada.  In  a  well  ordered  and 
free  society  the  very  best  brains  available  should  be 
devoted  to  pure  learning  in  the  Arts  and  the  Sciences. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  are  about  to  devote  yourself 
at  present  to  pure  learning,  rather  than  to  applied  or 
practical  learning.  Once  you  have  made  that  choice 
another,  equally  important,  awaits  you  at  an  early  stage 
in  your  studies.  You  must  decide  between  two  major 
branches  of  pure  learning,  namely,  the  Arts,  or  human- 
istic and  social  studies,  and  the  Sciences,  that  is,  the 
natural  sciences.  What  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  major  branches  of  pure  learning?     Broadly  speak- 


ing  it  is  this:  the  Sciences  deal  with  the  physical  uni- 
verse, or  in  other  words,  with  the  natural  environment 
in  which  man  lives;  the  Arts  deal  with  the  nature  and 
achievements  of  man,  with  what  he  has  become  and 
may  yet  become,  in  his  natural  environment. 

IV.     PLACE  OF  THE  ARTS  COURSE 
IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

At  this  point  the  writers  of  this  pamphlet  say  quite 
frankly  that  they  are  especially  interested  in  calling 
your  attention  to  the  place  which  pure  learning  in  Arts 
plays  in  building  up  a  great  civilization.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Arts  and  Science  are  rival  studies.  On 
the  contrary  they  complement  one  another.  No  one 
who  neglects  the  natural  sciences  can  know  humanity 
or  deal  with  it  wisely.  But  neither  will  anyone  become 
a  great  scientist,  or  a  great  practitioner  of  any  applied 
science,  by  neglecting  the  humanistic  and  social  studies 
which  are  embraced  in  Arts.  This  latter  truth  is  not 
being  realized  today  as  it  should  be.  Commander 
Goodeve,  a  science  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, now  a  naval  scientist,  and  famous  for  the  part 
he  played  in  combatting  the  magnetic  mine,  has  recently 
emphasized  this. 

If  you  do  not  realize  the  need  for  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  the  Arts  course,  look  about  you  at  the  troubled 
state  of  humanity  today.  The  Sciences  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  new  and  more  powerful  machines  by 
which  this  might  have  become  the  greatest  age  in  hu- 
man history.  Instead  it  has  become  the  most  tragic 
age  of  all  ages,  tragic  because  the  disaster,  in  which 
aggressor  and  victim  are  alike  plunged,  need  not  have 
happened.  Why,  then,  did  it  happen?  Because  hu- 
manity has  not  learned  to  know  itself  well  enough  to 
be  trusted  with  such  powerful  mechanisms.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  should  be  clever.  We  must  also  be  wise. 
The  function  of  the  Arts  course  is  to  promote  this  matu- 
rity of  mind,  this  capacity  for  sound  judgment,  about 
the  ends  of  life  as  well  as  about  its  processes. 

We  present  the  Arts  course  to  you,  then  primarily 
as  a  challenge  to  a  supreme  duty  to  society.     We  present 


it  as  a  challenge  to  you  to  co-ordinate  your  own  private 
career  with  the  good  of  the  community  at  large.  We 
present  it  as  a  challenge  to  conserve  and  enlarge  those 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  foundations  upon  which 
alone  a  free  and  liberal  way  of  life  can  be  based.  These 
foundations  can  only  be  maintained  in  our  civilization 
if  sincere  and  honest  study  is  devoted  to  the  humanistic 
and  the  social  sciences.  As  Lewis  Mumford  asks: 
"How  can  we  preserve  freedom  of  thought  if  we  neglect 
the  processes  of  thought  itself?"  If  the  youth  of  this 
country  were  to  neglect  the  humanities,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  proficiency  in  the  natural  sciences,  they 
will  become  the  prey  of  any  designing  group  which  is 
ruthlessly  determined  to  exploit  them.  That  is  what 
has  happened  in  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy.  It  can 
happen  in  Canada  too,  unless  enough  of  our  youth  are 
willing  to  include  the  good  of  their  country  along  with 
their  own  personal  interests.  It  is  not  the  narrow 
specialist  who  gives  character  and  distinction  to  a  coun- 
try. It  is  those  who  have  learned  to  be  intelligent  about 
its  life  as  a  whole. 

V.  THE  ARTS  COURSE  AND  YOUR 
CAREER 

You  may  answer  to  all  this,  "I  feel  the  force  of 
the  challenge;  but,  after  all,  I  have  to  make  my  living  in 
the  world." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  presented  this  liberal  type 
of  education  as  a  high  calling  in  itself.  But  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  most  people  have  to  make  a  living 
as  well  as  a  life.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country 
to  suggest  that  the  Arts  course  is  lacking  in  utility.  We 
wish  to  challenge  this  idea  vigorously  and  shall  show 
that  the  Arts  course  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  your 
chosen  career. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  matter  what 
vocation  a  person  may  choose  to  follow,  his  proficiency 
in  it  will  be  increased  and  the  satisfaction  he  derives 
from  it  will  be  enriched  by  a  course  in  Arts.  This  course 
is   specially    designed    to    stimulate   and    order   mental 


activity.  A  person  who  has  successfully  passed  a  good 
stiff  Arts  course  should  be  able  with  relative  ease  and 
a  minimum  of  time  to  master  the  special  training  neces- 
sary for  any  vocation.  In  war,  for  instance,  experience 
shows  that  Arts  men  make  excellent  leaders  in  combat. 
The  Arts  course  fits  a  person  to  turn  his  hand  and  brain 
to  any  type  of  activity  with  greater  prospect  of  success. 

VI.   THE  ARTS  COURSE  AND  BUSINESS 

'To  clinch  this  let  us  look  at  the  field  of  business.  It 
is  a  fact  not  often  enough  noted  that  many  men  of  great 
affairs  in  this  country  are  products  of  the  Arts  course. 
Offhand  one  can  think  of  the  president  of  a  great  rail- 
way, of  a  large  packing  company,  of  a  national  manufac- 
turing concern,  and  of  the  general  managers  of  a  great 
trust  company  and  of  one  of  the  big  life  insurance  com- 
panies. The  idea  that  the  Arts  course  will  not  prepare 
a  person  to  go  far  in  business  simply  will  not  bear 
investigation. 

You  have  probably  heard  stories  of  the  so-called 
"self-made  man"  who  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 
although  he  had  little  formal  education.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  many  self-made  men  in  the  past.  But  the 
days  when  natural  ability  and  luck  counted  for  so 
much  are  gone.  When  Andrew  Carnegie  was  making 
his  millions  the  competition  of  trained  minds  was  not 
so  keen  as  it  is  now.  For  some  years  now  an  increasing 
number  of  men  and  women  with  University  training 
have  been  entering  business.  Statistics  show  that,  al- 
though these  start  at  scratch,  within  ten  years  they  forge 
ahead  of  less  highly  trained  competitors,  in  position, 
influence,  and  financial  reward.  This  is  as  true  of  gradu- 
ates in  Arts  as  of  any  others. 

VII.     THE  ARTS  COURSE  AND  THE 
PROFESSIONS 

Naturally  enough,  since  an  Arts  course  deals  with 
man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  human 
community,  it  is  even  more  useful  as  a  preparation  for 
those  areas  of  life  which  are  most  closely  related  to 
organized  society.     Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  these. 
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1.  LAW:  Few  people  realize  how  much  unselfish 
service  the  good  lawyer  renders  to  the  community  day 
in  and  day  out.  The  business  of  the  lawyer  is  to  see 
justice  done.  The  Arts  course  is  very  desirable  as  a 
preparation  for  him  because  it  clarifies  and  makes  more 
comprehensive  hi?  conception  of  what  justice  is.  The 
study  of  the  law,  if  rightly  conducted,  is  in  itself  a 
liberal  discipline  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  logical  continu- 
ation, in  a  special  field,  of  the  more  general  humanistic 
and  social  studies  one  begins  in  the  Arts  course.  With- 
out the  broader  foundation,  which  an  Arts  course  gives, 
the  lawyer  may  possibly  never  develop  a  full  sense  of 
his  particular  role  in  the  upholding  of  a  free  civiliz- 
ation. 

2.  POLITICS:  In  a  democracy  there  is  no  more 
important  public  service  than  that  of  the  politician. 
Someone  has  to  mind  the  business  of  the  public  for  the 
public.  Those  who  run  for  and  hold  public  office  render 
valuable  service  and  their  vocation  should  be  held  in 
public  honor.  In  politics,  as  in  business,  there  is  today 
more  competition  from  trained  minds  than  ever  before. 
One  often  hears  it  said  that  we  need  statesmen  rather 
than  politicians.  What  is  the  difference  between  them? 
Is  it  not  that  the  statesman's  grasp  of  public  problems 
is  both  more  comprehensive  and  moi-e  profound?  A 
quick  mind  will  suffice  to  make  a  politician.  But  it 
takes  a  mature  mind,  broad  in  its  outlook,  sensitive  to 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  any  public  policy,  to  make 
a  statesman.  A  politician  may  know  how  to  manipulate 
people.     But  a  statesman  will  lead  and  guide  them. 

Have  you  an  eye  on  a  career  in  politics?  Then  you 
will  want  to  give  your  country  the  best  you  have  in 
you.  The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  to  try  to  strength- 
en, broaden  and  mature  your  mind.  The  Arts  course 
is  the  best  formal  educational  instrument  to  help  you 
to  begin  this  process. 

3.  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE:  So  complicated  has 
modern  society  become  that  for  years  the  Civil  Service 
has  been  growing  both  in  numbers  and  in  its  impor- 
tance to  our  national  life.     This  tendency  to  enlarge  the 


role  of  government  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
decrease.  For  some  years  now  an  increasing  number 
of  our  own  graduates  have  been  entering  this  service. 

There  are  many  types  of  openings  for  young  people 
in  the  Civil  Service.  Office  workers  and  secretaries  are 
in  demand  and  find  places  in  the  lower  classification 
clerkships.  For  some  of  these  an  academic  degree  is 
necessary  and  in  at  least  two,  the  "Clerk,  Grade  4" 
classification,  and  the  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
the  B.A.  and  higher  graduate  degrees  in  the  field  of 
Arts  studies  are  preferred.  Openings  in  these  two 
classifications  are  few,  but  in  all  the  lower  clerkship  ] 
classifications  the  Arts  course  helps  to  open  the  way  to 
more  rapid  promotion  and  more  interesting  work.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  superior  training  of  the  arts  graduate 
and  not  the  mere  possession  of  a  degree  which  is  of  im- 
portance. But,  other  things  being  equal,  the  holder  of 
an  Arts  degree  should  go  farther  in  this  service  than  ; 
one  who  lacks  the  special  mental  discipline  which  is 
to  be  acquired  in  such  a  course.  ' 

4.     SOCIAL    SERVICE   ADMINISTRATION:      An-  [ 
other  field  of  service  which  is  expanding  is  in  the  admin- 
istration   of    social    service    agencies,    whether    under 
private  or  government  sponsorship.     Canada  is  just  be-  - 
ginning  to  develop  the  necessary  professional  schools  ; 
for  the  training  of  such  workers,  and  in  all  the  great 
cities    the    service    of    young    men    and    women    who  { 
possess  these  qualifications  are  increasingly  in  demand.  ! 

People   who   elect  this  vocation   will   work   at  the  ; 
human  problem  in  some  of  its  most  difficult  and  trying  ', 
aspects.     It   will  not   do  to  put  untutored   minds  into  i 
positions  where  they  must  affect  the  course  of  many  ] 
human  lives.     A  person  working  in  this  field   should  ' 
have  more  than  a  mere  nodding  acquaintance  with  as  ] 
many  as  posible  of  such  subjects  as  History,  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Social  Anthropology,  Sociology,  Ethics, 
Psychology  and  Religion,  particularly  as  the  latter  re- 
lates to  moral  and  social  reform.     Such  a  background  | 
illumines  all  professional  training  in  methods  of  admin-  , 
istration  and  procedure  in  social  service  work.  j 
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All  the  first  rate  schools  of  Social  Service  Admin- 
istration are  now  graduate  schools  or  are  planning  to 
become  so  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  degree  in  Arts, 
with  emphasis  on  some  of  the  above  social  studies,  leads 
to  greater  opportunity  in  this  interesting  and  vitally 
important  area  of  effort  which  is  every  year  becoming 
more  closely  related  to  Government. 

5.  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION: 
There  is  no  vocation  more  closely  related  to  the  life  of 
the  community  than  the  work  of  operating  our  lower 
and  secondary  schools.  In  this  area  there  are  several 
clearly  differentiated  tasks.  There  is  the  work  of  actual 
teaching.  There  is  the  task  of  school  administration. 
In  the  larger  and  complicated  modern  city  school,  the 
principal  must  be  not  only  an  expert  administrator  but 
a  first  class  social  psychologist.  Beyond  these  fields  of 
service  there  is  the  wider  field  of  the  administration  and 
leadership  of  city  and  provincial  school  systems  which 
relate  this  vocation  to  Government  itself. 

In  all  these  areas  of  educational  endeavor  a  higher 
educational  background  is  desirable.  In  all  save  lower 
school  teaching  it  is,  in  most  places,  regarded  as  neces- 
sary. This  standard  has  not  been  set  arbitrarily  but 
as  a  result  of  experience.  Successful  work  with  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  depends  not  merely  upon  knowl- 
edge, but  upon  the  confidence  and  poise  which  flow  from 
a  well  furnished  and  reasonably  matured  mind.  An 
educationist  without  such  a  background  is  like  a  doctor 
who  has  no  conception  of  health. 

The  teacher  and  administrator  of  our  schools  play  a 
strategic  role  in  maintaining  a  civilization  which  is  fit 
for  human  beings  to  live  in.  The  importance  of  this 
role  is  shown  in  Gregor  Ziemer's  Education  For  Death 
which  tells  how  Germany  was  rapidly  Nazified  through 
its  schools.  The  teacher  deals  with  human  life  in  the 
making.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  important  that  in  his 
intellectual  background  there  should  be  more  than  casual 
acquaintance  with  humanistic  and  social  studies. 

The  course  for  the  B.A.  degree  is  so  constituted  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher.     It  includes  studies 
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in  the  natural  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  humanistic  and 
the  social  sciences.  But  the  emphasis  is  on  the  latter 
two  fields.  There  is,  therefore,  no  basic  preparation 
for  the  profession  so  good  as  a  carefully  organized  Arts 
course. 

The  professional  prospects  of  the  teacher  and  the 
broader  interests  of  society  will  both  be  served  by  such 
a  preparation.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  Ziemer's  book 
drives  home  it  is  that  our  schools  may  easily  produce  a 
monstrous  generation  if  they  are  not  staffed  by  people 
who  are  grounded  firmly  in  the  liberal  tradition  of 
learning.  Do  you  aim  to  serve  your  day  and  generation 
in  the  school?  Then  you,  of  all  people,  should  not 
lightly  turn  away  from  the  Arts  course. 

6.  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Beyond  primary  and 
secondary  education  there  are  careers  open  for  people 
of  good  mental  capacity  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
Year  by  year  the  nation  must  produce  a  small  but  highly 
important  group  of  young  scholars  to  fill  the  minor 
posts  in  its  colleges  and  universities.  From  these  will 
be  developed  the  great  scholars  who  will  fill  the  im- 
portant professorships  in  these  institutions.  There  are 
such  openings  for  young  Canadians  not  only  in  Canada 
but  in  other  countries  as  well. 

A  good  proportion  of  these  openings  are  in  those  two 
great  divisions  of  learning  which  we  call  the  Humanistic 
and  the  Social  Sciences.  The  foundation  on  which  to 
build  in  preparing  for  these  is  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  This  degree,  of  course,  indicates  that 
one  has  only  traversed  the  first  stage  of  a  long  and 
arduous  path  of  preparation.  Beyond  this  one  must  go 
on  to  intensive  specialization  in  some  particular  subject 
or  subjects.  But  the  Arts  course  is  the  first  step  in  this 
journey. 

A  career  of  scholarship,  if  you  achieve  it,  is  intimately 
related  to  the  whole  matter  of  shaping  and  enriching 
the  life  of  our  Canadian  nation.  If  Canada  is  to  be  a 
great  nation  she  must  find  among  her  own  sons  and 
daughters  many  of  those  who  will  teach  in,  pursue 
research  in,  and  administer  her  Colleges  and  Univer- 
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sities.  The  history  of  Nazism  shows  the  importance  of 
colleges  and  universities:  before  the  Nazi  could  nazify 
Germany  they  had  to  seize  and  control  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  This  bears  irrefutable  testimony 
to  the  vital  role  these  institutions  play  in  determining 
the  whole  character  of  any  society. 

7.  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY:  A  good  Arts 
course  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  prelimin- 
ary to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  most  of  the  great 
Christian  Churches  require  from  those  who  seek  to  enter 
the  ministry  a  very  thorough  training  in  those  disciplines 
of  the  Arts  course  that  bear  most  directly  on  the  human 
problem. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  minister  deals 
with  everybody.  No  one  touches  life  more  intimately 
or  at  as  many  points  as  does  the  conscientious  and  hard 
working  minister.  He  deals  with  all  the  different  people 
with  whom  all  the  other  professions  deal.  In  fact,  he 
has  to  do  with  people  under  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance— when  they  are  little  children;  when  they  are 
boys  and  girls;  when  they  are  young  people;  when  they 
are  mature  and  strong;  when  they  are  old;  when  they 
are  sick  and  when  they  are  in  perfect  health;  when  they 
are  in  trouble  and  when  they  are  care-free  and  happy; 
when  all  goes  well  with  them  and  when  they  face 
adversity;  when  they  function  as  useful  and  responsible 
members  of  society  and  when  they  are  socially  mal- 
adjusted. His  message  about  Christian  attitudes  and 
values  has  its  implications  for  the  individual,  for  the 
family,  for  business  and  industry,  for  economics  and 
government,  for  the  nation,  and  for  the  whole  wide 
world  of  men.  Hence  he  needs  all  that  can  be  had  by 
way  of  help  through  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  disci- 
plines that  bear  most  directly  on  the  many  sided  prob- 
lem of  man  and  of  human  life. 

He  must,  of  course,  have  a  very  thorough  training 
in  the  studies  that  go  to  make  up  the  Theological  cur- 
riculum, but  he  ought  also  to  have  a  good  introductory 
knowledge  of  History,  Literature,  Sociology,  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Pedagogy,  Ethics,  Psychology,  Scien- 
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tific  Theory  and  Philosophy.  Hence  the  basic  impor- 
tance for  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  best  and 
most  thorough  training  a  broad  course  in  Liberal  Arts 
can  give. 

In  view  of  the  complex  and  difficult  human  problems 
that  must  be  dealt  with  when  this  war  is  over,  and  in 
view  of  the  great  responsibilities  for  leadership  which 
will  rest  on  the  Churches  of  the  land,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  every  man  who  aspires  to  the  office 
of  a  Christian  minister  should  come  to  his  professional 
studies  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  with  a  fully  disci- 
plined mind,  enriched  by  the  broadest  possible  studies 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

8.  JOURNALISM:  To  those  of  you  who  are  in- 
terested in  writing  and  in  the  public  affairs  of  this 
country,  the  press  can  provide  an  ample  field  of  activity. 
The  life  of  a  newspaperman  is  vigorous  and  exacting; 
but  it  is  often  adventurous  and  it  brings  you  in  direct 
contact  with  current  events  and  with  the  great  personal- 
ities of  our  day. 

The  press  has  a  great  mission  to  serve  in  moulding 
liberal  public  opinion  in  a  democracy.  The  future  of 
democracy  in  large  part  depends  upon  the  existence  of 
a  free  and  intelligent  press.  The  high  quality  of  our 
press  can  only  be  maintained  if  it  continues  to  obtain 
the  services  of  able  men  and  women,  determined  to 
fulfil  the  best  traditions  of  their  profession. 

The  Arts  course  provides  an  excellent  training  for 
entry  into  the  newspaper  world.  The  Arts  graduate 
will  be  better  able  to  present  to  the  public  with  skill 
and  with  insight  the  day-to-day  events  of  modern  times. 
Many  of  our  graduates  at  present  occupy  prominent  and 
responsible  positions  in  the  Canadian  press  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  two  great  Winnipeg  newspapers. 

In  the  related  field  of  radio,  in  its  more  serious 
branches,  it  is  also  true  that  the  background  of  an  Arts 
course  is  of  inestimable  value.  Already  some  of  the 
most  important  work  in  radio  is  being  done  by  graduates 
who  have  taken  it  up  as  a  career. 
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What  educational  courses  are  required  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  my  chosen  career? 

What  vocation  am  I  likely  to  be  fitted  for  by  my 
abilities  and  interests? 

What  opportunities  are  opened  up  in  these  times  by 
higher  education? 

How  will  an  Arts  course  help  me  personally  and  in 
my  career? 

What  does  it  cost  to  go  to  College? 

What    scholarships,    bursaries   and   other   forms   of 
financial  help  are  available? 


*     *     »     * 


If  you  have  questions  like  the  above,  or  any  others, 
involving  any  problem  of  higher  education,  write  to 
THE  REGISTRAR,  UNITED  COLLEGE,  WINNIPEG, 
Manitoba.  The  fullest  possible  information  and  dis- 
interested advice  will  be  given. 
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Commander  Charles  F.  Goodeve,  O.B.E., 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  said  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Canada:  "Many  scientists  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  belief  that  the  progress  of  man  in 
recent  years  has  become  onesided.  His  accom- 
plishments in  penetrating  the  secrets  of  the 
physical  forces  operating  in  the  natural  world 
are  amazing.  He  should  be  in  a  better  position 
to  control  his  environment  than  ever  before  in 
his  long  history.  Instead  of  this  it  would  appear 
that  all  this  progress  has  resulted  in  the  most 
widespread  human  misery  and  destruction  of 
human  life  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Many 
people  feel  that  higher  education  has  failed 
signally  to  keep  progress  in  the  social  sciences 
and  the  humanities  abreast  of  the  progress  in 
science.  The  world  today  and  tomorrow  needs 
nothing  so  much  as  a  rising  generation  that  can 
fit  man  for  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  engines  of  terrific  force  which  science 
has  placed  in  his  hands. 

"More  emphasis  should  be  laid  by  educators 
on  a  sound  knowledge  of  Economics,  Govern- 
ment and  History,  for  only  by  the  study  of  these 
subjects  can  a  young  man  prepare  himself  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  coming  age." 
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